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THE  SERVICE  OF  PRAYER  IN  THE 
WORK   OF   THE  WORLD. 


That  they  should  seek  God,  if  haply  they  miglit  feel  after  him  and 
find  him,  though  he  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us.  —  Acts  xvii.  27. 

James  Darmesteter,  in  his  noble  essa}'  on  the  Prophets 
of  Israel,  with  great  force  of  argument  and  brilliancy  of 
illustration,  urges  the  claim  that  an  age  or  a  nation  is 
strong  and  influential  and  rich  in  resources  in  proportion 
as  it  possesses,  for  its  leaders  and  governors,  men  who 
have  the  prophetic  gift,  the  power  to  gather  together  into  a 
single  unit  the  various  tendencies,  impulses,  aims,  oppor- 
tunities of  their  time  and  their  particular  calling,  and  see 
whither  the  pressure  of  all  of  them  taken  together  is  mov- 
ing the  community,  and  then  to  throw  all  the  weight  of 
their  influence  either  to  warn  and  to  check,  or  to  enforce 
and  to  hasten  that  movement. 

What  we  need  to-da}^  he  believes,  is  more  men,  more 
leaders  of  just  that  type,  —  men  of  the  wide  prophetic 
consciousness,  and  the  keen,  incorruptible,  prophetic 
conscience. 

Side  by  side  with  this  claim  I  am  sure  we  must  urge 
another  which  affects  directly  the  life  of  the  humblest  fol- 
lower as  well  as  of  the  greatest  leader  :  the  claim  that  the 
world  still  needs  —  needs  more  than  ever,  as  its  power  is 
greater  and  its  opportunity  larger — another  gift,  another 
qualit}^,  another  steadily  developed  and  purified  and  en- 
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nobled  trait  of  the  Hebrew  people,  —  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
which  moved  unerringly  upward,  freeing  itself  from  bond- 
age to  one  superstition  after  another,  getting  ever  closer 
and  closer  to  the  practical  life  of  the  people,  step  bj'  step 
in  line  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Indeed,  progress  in 
the  one  is  impossible  without  progress  in  the  other.  The 
prophet  gets  his  resistless  impulse  ont  of  the  silent  depths 
of  aspiration  and  faith  in  the  multitude  of  lives  to  which 
he  prophesies  ;  to  use  a  favorite  simile  of  Gladstone's, 
"Like  some  great  cliff  facing  oceanward,  he  only  gives 
them  back  in  spray  what  they  give  him  in  wave." 

It  is  this  claim  which  I  wish  to  make  good,  and  the 
practical  applications  of  this  claim  which  I  wish  to  make 
clear,  immediate,  pressing,  in  what  I  have  to  say  this 
morning. 

You  will  understand  I  am  not  speaking  of  prayer  at 
its  lowest,  —  the  use  of  a  particular  form  of  words  as  a 
charm  to  conjure  with,  the  cry  of  grovelling  fear,  the  per- 
functory homage  of  the  unprofitable  servant ;  all  these, 
to  be  sure,  are  in  the  past,  and  they  are  in  the  present, 
too.     More  shame  to  us  ! 

I  am  speaking  of  prayer,  however,  at  its  best  and 
highest,  the  conscious  concentration  of  a  man's  thought, 
feeling,  and  will,  as  they  awake  to  the  presence  of  the 
friendship  of  God  ;  the  concentration  upon  each  human 
life  of  the  thought  and  feeling  and  will  of  the  conscious 
life  at  the  heart  of  the  world,  without  whose  deliberate 
intention  and  guidance  all  progress,  all  civilization,  would 
be  impossible. 

Be  patient  with  me  !  I  know  to  whom  I  am  speaking.' 
I  am  speaking  to  a  generation  of  men  and  women  most 
of  whom,  the  wide  world  over,  think  they  do  not  pray, 
and  cannot  pray,  in  any  real  and  satisfying  sense.  Some 
of  you  have  given  over  the  thought  of  prayer  willingly. 
You  think  you  are  impregnable  in  your  position  that  the 
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need  of  prayer  was  a  weakness  of  childhood  and  j^outh, 
which  has  no  place  in  3'our  strong,  self-reliant  manhood 
and  womanhood.  You  think  3'ou  can  prove  that  pra3'er 
will  be  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  when  all  men  shall 
become  as  strong  and  fullj'  developed  as  you  are,  —  a  con- 
summation, it  seems,  that  will  sureh'  come  in  the  fulness 
of  time.  But  think !  May  it  not  be  that  prayer  has  no 
place  in  your  life  because  your  Hfe  does  not  cover  enough 
ground  to  include  the  domain  of  prayer ;  has  not  claimed 
or  entered  Into  the  inheritance  of  all  the  rich  and  won- 
derful experiences  which  are  meant  for  the  possession 
and  use  of  a  human  life  ;  has  not  pushed  out  into  the 
deep,  and  known  the  whole  peril  and  mastery,  the  beckon- 
ings  and  invitations,  the  still  broadening  and  inspiring 
mysteries,  that  lie  out  there  beyond  the  land-locked  bay 
of  3'our  content?  May  it  not  be?  It  is  that  possibilitv^ 
which  I  shall  tr}'  to  force  through,  to  make  a  probability', 
still  further  even  a  conviction,  God  helping  me,  against 
the  pany  and  guard  of  3'our  practised  thought.  And 
although  I  should  fail,  you  will  respect  m3'  motive,  as  I 
respect  3'ours. 

Again,  there  are  those  of  3'ou  who  have  given  over  the 
thought  of  prayer  not  willingl3',  but  wistfully. 

"  It  was  a  childish  ignorance,  but  now  't  is  little  joy 
To  think  I'm  farther  off  from  heaven  than  when  I  was  a  boy." 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  for  3'ou  of  that  old  affectionate 
confidence,  that  closer  walk  with  a  God  in  whom  now 
you  strive  vainly  to  beheve.  Nothing  can  dim  that 
memory  or  make  it  less  dear  to  you,  —  not  the  demonstra- 
tions of  material  science  about  the  grandeur  of  the  uni- 
verse in  general ;  not  the  abstract  reasonings  of  ethics 
and  sociolog3^  about  the  dignity  and  dut3'  of  man  in  par- 
ticular. The  old  illusion  will  still  be  dearer  to  3'our  heart, 
even  while  what  3'ou  deem  the  new  reality  is  clearer  to 
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your  thought.  To  such  as  these  among  you  I  shall  try 
to  show,  what  I  believe  with  all  my  soul,  that  while  the 
old  childish  view  must  perhaps  be  abandoned,  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  abandoned  merely  that  its  place  may  be  filled  by 
anything  that  a  material  science  or  an  abstract  philosoph}', 
unaided,  can  supply.  These  bring  us  insights  into  new 
realities,  undoubtedly,  but  not  into  the  whole  of  reality 
that  is  waiting  for  our  discover}^  and  recognition.  The 
old  conception  of  pra^^er  is  to  be  abandoned  only  that  it 
may  give  place  to  a  sense  of  communion  with  God  more 
intimate  still,  more  close  and  loving,  more  noble  and  in- 
spiring, than  could  be  possible  for  the  child.  The  letter 
of  the  child's  faith  shall  be  destroyed,  onh^  that  its  spirit 
ma}^  be  fulfilled.  It  shall  be  a  progress  and  enrichment, 
not  a  narrowing  and  a  loss.  Just  as  it  is  in  the  com- 
munion between  one  human  life  and  another. 

The  child  loves  the  father  and  the  mother,  and  comes 
to  them  with  its  trials  and  its  troubles,  its  ambitions  and 
disappointments.  The  love  is  real,  and  has  in  it  the  root 
of  holiness  and  nobility,  not  the  flower  and  the  fruit.  For 
in  the  love  of  the  best  child  there  must  be  mingled  some- 
thing of  wilfulness  and  selfishness  and  short-sightedness,  — 
a  looking  toward  the  gifts  and  comforts  that  love  affords, 
rather  than  toward  love  itself.  But  by  and  by  the  parent 
and  the  child  walk  together  as  friends,  and  the  child 
knows  that  the  communion  of  love  between  life  and  life 
is  the  main  thing,  the  great,  the  all-important  reality,  the 
inalienable  possession  of  the  human  soul ;  and  the  out- 
ward gift  is  only  the  passing,  and  not  even  the  whole 
expression  of  that  reality.  More  than  that,  he  comes  to' 
recognize  that  the  silences  and  refusals  of  love  sometimes 
speak  a  nobler  message,  give  a  deeper  and  at  the  last  a 
more  satisfactory  answer,  dower  us  with  a  more  precious 
gift,  than  do  its  yieldings  and  concessions  and  demonstra- 
tive declarations. 
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If  there  be  here  to-daj  an}^  lonel}',  wistful,  backward- 
looking  souls,  who  have  lost  out  of  manhood  or  woman- 
hood the  sense  of  a  presence  which  gave  beautj'  to 
childhood  and  enthusiasm  to  youth,  God  help  me  to  show 
them  that  it  is  onl^-  because  they  have  not  yet  searched 
through  the  heart  of  their  manhood  and  womanhood  ;  they 
have  not  yet  comprehended  their  inner  life.  For  that 
presence  of  the  living  God  does  not  draw  farther  away 
from  lis  ;  it  journey's  inward  year  In'  3'ear. 

Let  us  begin,  tlien,  with  the  rudiments,  the  first  prin- 
ciples, below  all  possibility  of  dispute  between  reasonable 
and  thoughtful  men.  Tiiere  are  two  elements  in  ever}'' 
man's  thought,  —  the  sense  of  his  own  life,  of  himself  as  a 
distinct  being,  and  his  sense  of  the  eternal  source  and 
principle  of  life  of  which  he  is  the  particular  result.  You 
ma}'  think  of  this  last  element  either  as  unknown  and 
unknowable,  or  you  ma}'  think  of  it  as  a  conscious  per- 
sonal spirit  whom  we  love  because  he  first  loved  us,  or 
3'ou  ma}'  think  of  it  in  any  of  the  various  possible  terms 
and  images  that  lie  between  these  tw^o  extremes ;  but 
you  must  think  of  it  in  some  form  or  other  if  you  force 
your  thought  home  ;  if  you  are  to  claim  fellowship  with 
those  whose  thought  is  conclusive  and  authoritative  in 
the  modern  world,  whether  scientists  or  philosophers, 
men  of  letters  or  men  of  action.  And  one  quality  in  this 
environing  presence  which  none  of  us,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  we  approach  it,  can  help  acknowledging,  is 
the  quality  of  life.  God  is  the  great  eternal  heart  of  life, 
in  relation  to  which  alone  our  own  personal  life  can  take 
on  color,  significance,  duty,  pow'er,  —  does  take  on  all  the 
more  meaning,  symmetry,  force,  distinctness,  as  our  rela- 
tion to  that  life  of  life  becomes  more  clearly  conscious, 
more  orderly,  more  direct  and  constant  and  close. 

Now  just  here  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  essential 
fact  of  prayer.     The  spirit  of  prayer  is  wakened  by  just 
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this  touch  between  life  and  hfe,  the  sense  of  rest  and 
repose,  of  unburdening  and  relief,  of  uplift  and  power 
and  jo}^,  which  comes  whenever,  b}^  accident  or  by  inten- 
tion, the  lesser,  more  confined  and  limited  life  enters  into 
open  communion  with  the  larger,  exhaustless  life.  This  is 
a  joy  and  a  power  clearly  distinct  from  that  which  comes 
from  the  contact  of  your  life  with  some  machine,  some 
system  of  supposed  material  law,  which  does  your  work 
but  does  not  respond  to  you  in  kind,  does  not  give  30U 
the  sense  of  satisfying  companionship. 

My  conviction  is  that  the  need  and  satisfaction  of 
prayer  touches  life  through  and  through,  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  and  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
There  is  a  life  of  the  senses ;  well,  then,  there  is  a  prayer 
of  the  senses,  too.  He  who  has  ever  gone  out  to  seek  his 
little  definite  work,  or  liis  little  definite  pleasure,  on  some 
perfect  day  when  the  sk}'  is  clear  and  the  air  had  in  it 
the  tonic  qualitj^  caught  up  fiom  the  seas  or  the  wooded 
hills,  and  has  found  his  whole  bod}'  thrilled  and  exhilar- 
ated with  an  unexpected  sense  of  health,  buo3'ancy, 
strength,  flowing  in  upon  it  from  the  great  sources  of 
physical  life  of  which  his  bodily  vigor  is  onl}^  a  single  ex- 
pression ;  he  who,  in  his  absorption  in  that  great  glow  of 
life  that  kindled  upon  him,  has  for  the  moment  forgotten, 
lost  sight  of  the  definite  work  or  the  definite  pleasure,  and 
just  lived  for  the  sake  of  living ;  he  who,  when  at  last  he 
turned  again  and  fulfilled  his  purpose  and  his  duty,  has 
found  that  he  carried  into  his  actions,  his  words,  his  work, 
an  ease  of  accomplishment,  a  resistless  energy  which 
could  never  come  from  all  his  lonely  planning  and  willing, 
—  he  knows  what  I  mean.  In  the  old  pagan  days,  even 
in  the  earlier  da3's  of  Christinnitv,  when  a  man  out  of 
some  such  noble  ph3'sical  confidence  said,  "  I  never  felt  so 
well,  so  sure,  so  strong,  so  glad  as  I  do  now,"  men  hushed 
him  up,  saying  he  was  awakening  tlie  jealousy  of  God,  he 
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was  tempting  Providence.  But  to-day  we  deliberately  put 
ourselves  in  the  way  of  these  communions  with  the  saving 
health  at  the  heart  of  Nature. 

Shall  there  then  be  these  refreshments  of  the  physical 
instrument  of  the  spirit's  Ufe  out  of  the  great  system,  the 
great  life  of  the  physical  world,  and  shall  there  be  no 
mightier,  fuller,  deeper  consciousness  behind  and  around 
our  conscious  life,  our  will,  our  thought,  our  purposes,  our 
affections?  And  if  tliere  is  such  a  spiritual  background, 
such  an  all-enfolding  presence,  shall  there  be  no  con- 
scious relationship  between  m}'  spirit  and  that  spirit? 
If  there  be,  then  this  communion  of  the  spirit  of  man 
with  the  spirit  of  God,  the  abiding  consciousness  that 
guides  the  successive  generations  of  men,  holding  the 
fruits  of  one  generation  for  the  inheritance  of  the  next,  — 
this  communion  of  life  with  life  shall  be  praj'er. 

Look  the  reasonableness  of  the  situation,  look  the  facts 
in  the  face,  and  there  can  be  no  "if"  about  what  is 
waiting  for  us  here.  The  onl}'  question  is  whether  we  will 
rouse  ourselves  to  search  into  it  and  understand  it ; 
whether  prayer  shall  be  for  us  as  an  occasional  gleam,  a 
flash  of  passing  insight,  or  as  a  steadily  shining  light  held 
in  a  firm  hand.  Doubtless  we  must  all  begin  with  the 
one,  and  we  shall  not  reach  the  other  in  a  single  moment, 
in  a  single  step,  by  a  single  act  of  the  will ;  nor  should 
we  be  disheartened  because  it  is  so. 

Let  me  tell  3'ou  what  I  think  is  the  way  by  which  we 
may  come  to  the  fuller  communion  with  God  which  we 
all  need.  First,  I  should  say  that  we  should  learn  not  to 
avoid  that  communion,  not  to  shrink  from  these  moments 
alone  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  High  that  inhabiteth 
Eternit}',  not  to  huriy  awa}^  from  them,  trying  to  busy 
ourselves  with  little  interests  whenever  we  find  that  such 
solemn,  thrilling,  sobering  moments  are  close  upon  us.  I 
know  many  of  us  do  that.     We  do  not  like  to  think  seri- 
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ousl}",  to  feel  deeply;  we  do  not  like  the  sense  of  being 
beyond  our  depth ;  and  therefore  we  tr\'  to  escape  when 
the  tides  of  the  spirit  sweep  in  on  us.  Whereas  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  recognize  that  the  depths  are  there,  and 
to  develop  the  strength  and  skill  that  should  make  it  a  jo}^ 
to  feel  them  under  us. 

Again,  as  we  should  not  shrink  from  receiving  impres- 
sions from  the  spiritual  world  about  us,  so  also  we  should 
not  shrink  from  pouring  out,  through  the  silent  expres- 
sions, petitions,  thanksgivings  of  our  hearts,  put  into 
coherent  thoughts  and  if  need  be  uttered  words,  —  for 
thought  without  words  is  to  most  of  us  vague  and  dim,  — 
we  should  not  shrink  from  thus  pouring  out  as  before  a 
loving,  living,  listening  God,  the  tumult  and  stress  of  our 
own  life  when  its  inner  deeps  are  broken  up.  The  life  of 
God  is  waiting  for  us,  and  we  need  not  fear  this  abandon- 
ment of  soul,  this  letting  of  ourselves  go.  You  may  think 
it  is  onlj'  into  the  dark,  but  try  it ;  let  3'our  hopes  or  your 
doubts  have  wa}^ ;  do  not  tr}'  to  live  them  down  or  to 
reason  them  down  piece  b}-  piece  !  It  is  onl}^  so  that 
sanit}^  and  strength  and  peace  of  soul  come  back.  And 
that  they  do  come  back  in  greater  measure  is  the  proof 
tiiat  in  their  venture  they  touch  an  answering  life  and  not 
a  senseless  void. 

And  then  I  believe  we  may  learn  to  come  to  the  larger 
life  of  God  not  only  when  we  feel  the  drawing,  the  attrac- 
tion of  it  in  the  wa}'  of  impression  from  without  or  im- 
pulse from  within,  —  we  shall  learn  further  the  wisdom  of 
coming  to  it  regularl}'  with  the  little  dail}*  life  of  our 
souls  ;  we  shall  learn  to  set  aside  'pertain  moments,  cer- 
tain da3's,  when  we  shall  gather  the  results  of  our  effort 
together  and  sum  them  up  as  in  the  presence  of  one  in 
whose  justice  and  love  there  is  no  variableness  or  turning 
shadow.  A  man  cannot  go  out  from  those  moments  of 
silent  communion  with  God,  if  he    is  truly  sincere  with 
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himself,  just  the  same  as  he  entered  into  them.  When  he 
looks  at  his  life  there  in  the  quiet,  away  from  the  excite- 
ment of  competition  and  contest,  away  from  all  foolish 
noise,  often  he  shall  find  that  he  has  cheated  himself;  he 
has  done  little  where  he  might  have  done  much.  He  finds 
his  fingers  closing  about  a  handful  of  dust,  when  he  might 
have  held  a  victor's  sword  or  the  sceptre  of  a  noble  leadei'- 
ship.  Is  this  all  he  has  done  with  the  opportunities  of  his 
life  !  To-morrow  he  will  begin  to  live  out  of  a  higher 
impulse  and  a  clearer  wisdom  !  So  God's  voice  reaches 
him  in  the  silence  which  he  has  made  read}'  for  God. 

And  finally,  at  the  verj'  last  we  shall  learn  that  pra3'er 
which  is  the  crown  of  all ;  it  shall  be  more  than  a  coming 
to  God,  more  than  a  testing  of  our  soul  in  his  presence : 
it  shall  be  a  walking  with  him,  a  yielding  of  our  soul  to 
his  service,  a  carrying  of  his  spirit  with  us  into  our  daily 
life,  knowing  it  as  the  conscious  background  of  our  words 
and  deeds.  And  how  much  mightier  and  more  command- 
ing than  the  word  or  the  deed  which  has  behind  it  only 
our  personal  conceit,  our  selfish  interests,  our  careless 
good  nature,  is  the  word  which  we  speak  as  a  message, 
the  deed  which  we  do  at  the  resistless  bidding  of  a  love 
and  loyalt}'  for  the  sake  of  which,  if  need  be,  we  lay  down 
our  life.  It  is  not  that  we  live  and  die  that  is  significant ; 
it  is  for  what  we  long  to  live,  or  for  what  we  are  willing 
to  die  ! 

I  know  I  am  speaking  of  the  heights  of  great  attain- 
ments which  few,  if  an}',  of  ns  have  ever  reached.  But 
unless  we  lift  our  eyes  to  those  heights,  we  shall  never 
win  and  hold  a  single  step  toward  them ;  and  the  lifting 
of  the  eyes,  the  pledging  of  the  will,  that  is  the  way  of 
prayer. 

Oh,  let  us  set  our  feet  in  that  path,  for  it  opens  close 
upon  every  life  ;  and  let  us  begin  just  where  it  opens,  just 
where  it  is  part  of  our  genuine  experience,  although  at 
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first  we  must  begin  doubtfully,  and  seemingly  far  away 
from  the  full  liarmon}^  — 

"  When  mind  and  soul  according  well 
Shall  make  one  music  as  before." 

Paul  is  not  afraid  to  speak  of  prayer  in  words  that 
would  not  be  in  tune  with  the  dogmatic  sentences  of  the 
creeds,  "  If  perhaps  they  might  feel  after  God." 

It  is  the  glory  of  religion  at  its  best,  it  is  the  glory  of 
a  free  church,  that  it  will  not  permit,  it  does  not  tempt  us 
to  think  that  we  have  fulfilled  the  whole  function  of 
praj^er  when  we  have  repeated  a  few  sentences,  read  a 
few  words.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  free  church  that  it  per- 
mits us  to  begin  our  learning  to  pray  no  higher  than  the 
point  of  our  farthest  knowledge,  our  purest  affection,  our 
best  attainment.  More  than  that,  it  constrains  and  com- 
mands us  to  begin  at  that  highest  point  in  our  own  soul, 
our  own  life, — no  lower  and  no  higher  ;  there,  and  nowhere 
else.  Must  we  begin  with  an  altar  to  an  unknown  God  ? 
Well  and  good  !  That  may  be  the  beginning  ;  it  shall  not 
be  the  end.  "Now  we  see  in  a  glass  darkl}-,  then  face 
to  face.  Now  I  know  in  part,  then  shall  I  know  even  as 
also  I  am  known  !  "  And  it  shall  be  prayer,  in  its  deep, 
true  sense,  —  prayer,  and  the  thoughts  and  desires  and 
resolves  which  follow  after  prayer,  that  shall  lift  our  life 
day  by  day,  year  by  year,  from  strength  to  strength,  and 
from  glory  to  glory. 
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facility  in  expressing  his  thoughts  and  convictions,  and  revelled  in  bitter  denuncia- 
tions and  wrathful  criticism.  But  there  was  a  better  side  to  him,  for  he  was  honest, 
manly,  and  incapable  of  personal  harm  to  any  one  These  selections  show  this  better 
side.  They  are  discussions,  in  his  more  temperate  manner,  and  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration as  the  lucid  statements  of  an  ardent  theist.  They  impress  one  with  the 
writer's  earnestness  and  depth  of  conviction." — Central  Christian  Advocate 
[Methodist),  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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By  JAMES   FREEMAN   CLARKE, 

Author  of  '■^Orthodoxy:    its    Truths    aftd  Errors;^'     ^''Christian  Doctrine   oj 

Prayer^''  &fc. 

The  book  is  a  i6mo  of  312  pages,  and  is  sold,  in  accordance  with  the  low  scale  of 
prices  adopted  by  the  Association  for  its  publications,  at  one  dollar,  with  the  usual 
discount  of  25  per  cent  to  clergymen.     Sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

This  little  volume  has  a  great  deal  in  it  that  will  be  welcome  to  thinking  men  of 
all  sects,  whether  they  accept  its  conclusions  or  not.  It  deals  in  a  fresh,  vigorous, 
manly  way  with  topics  which  just  now  are  of  the  utmost  interest  to  all  Christians.  — 
Tribune,  New  York. 

Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  of  the  theological  beliefs  of  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  his  stoutest  opponent  must  concede  to  him  frankness  and  simplicity  of 
statement,  a  power  of  condensation  which  is  well-nigh  marvellous,  a  style  in  writing 
which  is  fairly  fascinating,  and  a  scholarly  manner  which  never  leads  him  to  invective, 
and  never  carries  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  dignity.  —  Tribune,  Chicago,  III.  _ 

No  man  is  surer  of  an  audience  than  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Having  no 
party  to  speak  of  that  exactly  follows  him,  all  parties  in  theology  are  his  debtors.  .  .  . 
The  first  part  of  the  book  might  be  circulated  by  an  Orthodox  tract  society  without 
offence ;  and,  indeed,  so  good  a  tract  on  theism  for  popular  reading  cannot  be  found. 
—  Iftdependent,  New  York. 

When,  having  climbed  under  his  guidance  from  atheism  to  theism,  and  from 
theism  to  a  spiritual  Christianity,  we  sat  down  to  his  closing  book,  "  From  the  Letter 
to  the  Spirit,"  we  read  under  a  spell  of  fascination  which  few  religious  treatises  pos- 
sess, and  with  a  constant  though  un uttered  "  Amen  "  rising  in  our  hearts.  Christian- 
ity is  more  than  a  creed.  From  not  a  few  points  in  Mr  Clarke's  creed  our  judgment 
dissents ;  to  the  generous  catholicity  of  his  Christianity  we  yield  our  most  cordial 
assent.  —  Christian  Union  [Hetiry  IVard  Beecher's  paper),  New  York. 

The  literary  merits  of  the  volume,  as  of  Dr.  Clarke's  writings  generally,  are  very 
great.  He  has  the  art  of  putting  things  in  a  way  to  make  the  truths  he  favors  most 
attractive,  and  the  errors  he  opposes  most  absurd.  —  Congregatiotialist  ( Trinitariafi), 
Boston. 

The  arguments  against  atlieism  and  free  religion  are  forcible ;  the  style  is  clear, 
a  little  ornate,  and  quite  vigorous ;  and  the  spirit'  of  the  work  is  commendable.  Its 
treatment  of  Romanism  is  fair ;  and  we  think  that  this  part  of  the  book  will  meet 
with  general  favor  among  Protestants. —  Western  Christian  Advocate  {Methodist), 
Cincifinati,  Ohio. 

This  volume  is  a  clear  and  able  defence  of  Christianity,  as  understood  by  con- 
servative Unitarians,  against  the  assaults  of  the  atheists,  the  free  religionists,  and  the 
Romanists.  Even  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  author  will  find  a  suggestive 
book.  —  Christian  Era  ( Baptist),  Boston. 

We  feel  an  obligation  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  his  work  which  we  can  but  inadequately 
express.  He  has  done  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  great  service.  His  book  must 
make  a  strong  impression  on  every  fair  mind.  ...  He  lias  none  of  the  heat  of  the 
partisan,  and  none  of  the  extravagance  of  the  sentimentalist.  The  reader  is  impressed 
everywhere  with  the  strength  and  the  breadth  of  the  mind  that  claims  his  attention.  — 
Universalist,  Boston. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  our  country  who  would 
find  in  this  book,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  their  notice,  the  light  and  help  which  they 
need  in  regard  to  the  great  problems  of  religion.  We  hope  it  may  have  the  widest 
possible  c\rcvi\2Lt\oxi.  —  Liberal  Christiaji,  New  York. 
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ORTHODOXY: 

ITS    TRUTHS    AND    KRRORS. 

By  JAMES   FREEMAN    CLARKE. 


We  advise  our  people,  and  especially  our  ministers,  to  read  this  book.  It  is  well 
wrttten  and  able.  It  will  be  to  them  a  rich  source  of  instruction.  It  is  the  fairest 
book,  from  a  Unitarian  position,  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  lime,  though  abundantly 
open  to  criticism.  —  Congregatiojialist  {^Orthodox),  Boston. 

The  author,  a  prominent  Unitarian  clergyman  of  this  city,  reviews  in  this  work  the 
doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  church,  and  severally  treats  of  ihem  trom  the  standpoint 
of  James  Freeman  Clarke;  for  he  makes  no  pretension  that  the  opinions  put  forth 
are  other  than  his  own  private  judgment.  It  is  well  worth  careful  perusal.  —  Ziofi's 
Herald  {Methodist),  Boston. 

We  have  read  it  with  pleasure,  even  where  its  conclusions  or  processes  do  not  fully 
commend  themselves  to  our  mind.  Dr.  Clarke  writes  with  great  clearness  and  beauty 
and  force.  His  criticisms  are  acute,  his  spirit  conciliatory,  his  method  fair,  his  expres- 
sions of  faith  definite.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  full  of  matter;  and  we  commend  it  to  every 
thoughtful  reader,  not  that  its  conclusions  may  be  accepted,  but  that  its  matter  may  be 
carefully  weighed.  —  Christian  A  ntbassador  (Universalist),  New  York. 

It  deals  vigorously  with  the  great  questions  by  which  the  course  of  religious 
thought  in  our  tin.es  is  being  agitated.  It  will  naturally  have  a  general  reading  with 
ministers.  Withal  t,he  lovers  of  truth  welcome  every  such  honest  discussion.  The 
truth  it  brings  out  will  live  ;  the  errors  it  contains  will  be  blown  away.  —  Christian 
Mirror  {Orthodox),  Portland,  Me. 

The  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  volume  will  attract  attention  to  its  contents. 
Whatever  may  be  the  first  prejudice  against  Mr.  Clarke  as  a  Unitarian,  the  candid 
reader  will  concede  that  he  is  an  honest  as  well  as  a  strong  advocate  for  his  faith. 
.  .  .  We  think  that  no  one  will  deny,  after  perusing  this  volume,  that  the  author  has 
presented  his  points  with  zeal  and  eloquence.  — Providence  {R-  /.)  Jourtial. 

Admirable  in  intention,  kind  in  temper,  candid  in  spirit,  earnest  in  purpose,  this 
volume  occupies  a  place  in  theological  literature  which  ought  to  have  been  filled 
before,  but  which  until  now  has  remained  empty.  —  The  Nation,  New  York. 

These  are  but  a  few  prominent  points  of  the  book,  which  discusses  all  the  doctrines 
elaborately,  and  in  a  manner  to  interest  and  instruct,  not  only  students  of  theology,  but 
all  intelligent  Christians.  —  Republican,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  book  is  a  i2mo  of  512  pages,  and  is  sold  for  the  low  price  of 
$1.25;  and  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,   on  receipt  of  that  amount. 
The  usual  discount  of  2^  per  cent  to  clergymen. 
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To  give  a  wider  circulation  than  was  possible  in  the  former  bulky  and  expensive 
shape,  this  one-volume  edition  was  issued,  to  which  has  since  been  added  "  The  Per- 
fect Life."  The  book  is  printed  from  clear,  readable  type  on  good  paper,  and  neatly 
and  thoroughly  bound  in  cloth.     Sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar 

Any  minister  not  owning  Channing's  Works,  settled  over  a  religious  society  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  or  any  student  of  a  Theological  School,  intending  to  enter 
the  ministry,  who  applies,  will  receive  a  copy  of  this  edition  as  a  gift. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  entire  writings  of  Dr.  Channing  (as 
published  in  six  volumes),  the  type  is  so  large  and  handsome  as  to  be  perfectly  legible 
by  aiiy  eyes,  and  the  page  is  an  open  and  attractive  one.  ...  A  new  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  students  ot  iterature  and  of  social  science  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
some  of  the  best  thought  of  the  century,  couched  in  singularly  pure  and  beautiful 
style.  —  Independent  ( Orthodox),  New  York. 

Ethically,  socially,  and,  making  allowance  for  what  we  think  errors,  religiously, 
the  works  of  the  great  Unitarian  divine  will  ab.mdantly  serve  the  present  generation 
whose  practice  of  morals,  philanthropy,  and  religion  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
culture  of  the  inner  life,  by  the  contemplation  of  great  principles,  and  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  conscience.  No  American  writer  brings  so  strongly 
to  bear  upon  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  —thinkers,  soldiers,  workers,  writers  — 
the  judgment  of  a  high  Christian  idealism  as  does  Dr.  Chdiwrang.—  Christian  Era 
[Baptist),  Boston. 

It  seems  incredible  that  this  great  and  handsome  volume,  so  well  printed  and 
bound,  can  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  part  of  this  country  for  one  dollar.  Yet  such  is 
the  fact.  The  Unitarian  Association  has  done  a  most  beneficent  work  in  procuring  its 
publication  so  that  it  may  be  generally  circulated.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of 
every  liberal  man  and  woman,  as  an  exponent  of  true  liberal  Christianity,  and  of  every 
illiberal  one,  to  act  as  gospel  leaven.  — New  Covenant  {Ufiiversalist),  Chicago,  III. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  know  well  the  literature  of  this  country  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  Channing's  contribntions  to  it.—  Christian  Advocate  {Methodist),  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Dr.  Channing  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age  that  his  writings  have  a  perennial 
freshness,  and  their  wide  circulation  cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
world.  They  discuss  questions  which  are  still  agitating  society,  and  will  continue  to 
have  an  interest  for  mankind  until  the  millennium  comes  ;  and  they  discuss  them  with 
a  calmness,  moderation,  spiritual  insight,  and  Christian  charity  which  must  command 
the  admiration  of  all  good  men.  —  Transcript,  Portland,  Me. 

His  works  have  become  religious  classics,  and  in  their  present  form  should  find  a 
place  in  the  library  of  liberal  men  of  all  denominations.  — Inter-Ocean,  Chicago,  III. 

It  is,  independent  of  its  high  literary  merit,  by  far  the  cheapest  book  yet  published 
in  the  United  States.  —  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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